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WROUGHT IRON CRANE. 



REPRESENTATIVE METAL WORK. 



By Cora Linn Daniels. 



DAKOLAR, the hero of the new play at the 
newer Lyceum Theatre, when told that if 
he will take her name, he can marry his love, 
cries out in somewhat this manner: "She is 
descended from a knight of the crusades. I am 
descended from nobler blood. I come of those who 
have cleft the mountains, who have rifled the 
earth of her treasures, who have chained the 
elements for the universal use of man. Son of the 
iron workers and the forge master; it would be 
an insult to my race to change my name !" 

So might the venerable founder of the firm of 
J. S. Conover & Co. reply should he be tempted 
to ally himself to any measure which would not 
reflect a particular glory on the calling with which 
he is so prominently identified. The result of his 
long labors in the building up of a magnificent 
business can be seen at their great warerooms, 
where metal of every kind and made into almost 
every useful thing or ornament which can be 
named, bears testimony to this modern "Forge- 
master," who stands at the head of one of the 
largest establishments in the world. 

To walk through the splendid rooms of this 
great building, fitted up with richest carpets and 
hangings, furnished with rarest specimens of 
cabinet work, the bric-a-brac imported from every 
quarter of the artistic world, the gems and stones 
and marbles and statues, each an example of its 
kind, is to realize the perfection to which this in- 
dustry has been carried. 

Many rooms opening from the main apartments 
are fitted up with* all the furnishing of a boudoir, 
a drawing-room, a great dining hall, or dainty 
with the delicate paraphernalia of some "lady's 
bower." Here are displayed the mantels in wood, 
slate, or metal, one of which we offer as an illus- 
tration. 

This was built of richest dark red mahogany 
and was so arranged as to form a wide, enclosed 
and covered shelf as immediately above the leap- 
ing blaze. Deeply set back against the wall was a 
fine mirror which, partially shaded by the upper 
shelf, reflected the room and the ornaments with a 
dark quiet gleam like the depths of a pool under 
shadowing trees, and to sit before this admirable 
fireplace with the soft ticking of the clock making 
the only break of the silence, was to experience a 
sense of absolute repose, peace, contentment which 
was undeniably marked. 

It is singular how strong the impressions given 
by such a piece of furniture can be. Some hearths 
seem to bear a dignity of their own. They seem 
to speak to one of their particular honors and to 
soothe one with the associations of home and home 
life which they mutely assert. 

From time immemorial the hearth, the fire- 
place, has been the central object in the house- 
hold. 

The Grecian bride, on entering her future 
home, at once assumed the honors and duties of 
the Priesthood of the Hearth, by first offering 
upon it the sacrifices and libations which were ac- 
ceptable to the titular deities of her own family 
and those of her husband. Thus, she and she 
only was privileged to consecrate, by a solemn 
religious rite, the Hearth to the worship of the 
invisible powers. 

Here have gathered in olden times the aged 
grand-parents, the stalwart farmer and his ruddy 
wife, and the prattling grand-children, even the 
household pets. Here have all domestic joys and 
sorrows been wept or laughed in tragedy or 
comedy of real existence. 

Here have the stockings been hung o' Christ- 
mas, the garlands been wreathed o' May. Here 
the poet has woven his verses of its flickering 
flame and golden glow and here the fairy tale and 



ghost story have drawn the trembling listeners 
closer to its ruby light away from the dark, 
mysterious corners of the dim-lit room. 

Here the cricket has chirped and that strange 
little creature, the salamander, has found existence 
in imagination, or perchance, reality, for ancient 
lore teems with accounts of that wonderful lizard- 
like being which, half dragon, half snake, could 
endure the flames and revel in the coals with joy. 

In the next column we give a design carried 
out by Conover & Co., in brass and copper 
which is admirably adapted for the rarely con- 
ceived mantel fireplace in which it was hung. 

Following out the idea, the back piece of the 
grate was a fight between salamanders in a sea of 
flame. The boldness and beauty, the grace and 
vigor of the modeling are shown in the view of it 
which we present herewith. 

Executed in some partially oxidized metal, the 
bubbles and foam of the flames lashed into fury 
by the tremendous whirls of the opposing bodies, 
is as startling as beautiful, and the dragon heads, 
lighted by the actual fire in front, have a wierd, 
an almost frightful effect. 

Benvenuto Cellini, the great Italian artist of 
the sixteenth century, says in one of his manu- 
scripts, that one day when he was a boy playing 
before the fire he saw within the flames what he 
supposed to be a lizard, but which was running 
about in the fire as if it were its native element. 
Cellini's father also seeing it, gazed with awe upon 
this unwonted sight, then suddenly turned and 
struck Benvenuto a sharp blow on the ear. The 
child wept, and his father turning to him said 
kindly: "I did not strike thee, dear, because thou 
wert in fault, but because I wished thee to re- 
member to thy dying day that what thou hast 
seen is a veritable salamander, a being which I 
truly believe no mortal ever really saw before," 
wherewith he covered, his boy with delighted 
caresses. 

Both Aristotle and Pliny claim the existence 
of this fire fiend, the latter saying that its body is 
more than icy cold and that the frost on the skin 
is so constantly renewed that it repels all flames 
and even extinguishes them. Another superstition 
was for many years believed, and that was even 
more unique. It was said that the salamander 
spun a wool out of its own body, as the spider 
spins her cobweb, and that this wool grew whiter 
and whiter, not by bleaching, but by burning in 
the hottest fire. 

Marco Polo tells us that in some of the mount- 
ains of Thibet there are veins of the substance 
from which salamander is made. "For the real 
truth is that the salamander is no beast, as they 
allege in our parts of the world, but is a substance 



found in the earth." He adds that a Turk of the 
name of Lurficar told him that he had been pro- 
curing salamanders for the Great Khan, in those 
regions, for the space of three years. 

"He said that the way they got them was by 
digging in that mountain until they struck a vein. 
The substance of this vein was then taken, 
crushed, and when so treated it divides, as it 
were, into fibres of wool which they set forth to 
dry. When dr}' the fibres were pounded and 
washed so as to leave only fibres. These then 
were spun and woven. When first made these 
napkins or other cloths were not verj r white, but 
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by putting them into the fire for .a while they 
came out as white as snow." 

Therefore, as several authorities testify, this 
salamander is the mineral asbestos, and the myth, 
so fondly believed in the sixteenth century, 
resolves itself into a very practical matter in the 
nineteenth. 

But for decorative and poetic purposes, the 
wonderful dragon beast keeps its perennial charm, 
and in the adaptation of its strange yet lithe 
and lissome contours to the ornamentation of the 
fireplace as here given, nothing could be more 
appropriate. 

In glancing over the immense number of beau- 
tiful objects in brass, iron, bronze and other 
metals combined with marbles and even more 
costly and rare stones, specimens of which we give 
as illustrations in this article, the uninitiated may 
ask, What is the difference between wrought and 
cast work, provided the designs are equally good 

and the execution per- 
fect? It is precisely the 
difference which in this 
journal we would ever 
prefer and uphold, the 
individual art, as in con- 
tradistinction to that 
which is produced by 
the dozen. 

Wrought work is orig- 
inal. Into it is put the 
personality, the touch, 
the being of the worker. 
Casting, at its best, is but 
a copy, and no copy of 
anything, be it picture, 
sculpture, or metal work, 
ever equaled the original 
from which it was taken. 
The true artist will not, 
cannot copy. 

Real works of art 
must be the result of in- 
spiration and handicraft 



MANTEL WITH TILED AND IRON FIRE OPENING. 



combined ; the hand must 
be guided by the brain 
of the producer. Second- 
ly, there is a special fit- 
ness in the composition 
of every material. In 
the long room, devoted 
to wrought iron work of 
all descriptions, we can 
but feel the truth of 
these propositions. In 
this revival of medieval 
forms we see by contrast 
that casting is limited in 
its application on account 
of the difficulty of mold- 
ing an elaborate design, 
while hammered work is 
hampered by nothing and 
is limited by nothing but 
the art and skill of the 
worker. Aji hour's study 
of fine castings and fine 
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hammered work must convince any just thinker 
that these views are not fanciful but are the 
natural fruit of great principles. 

In the metals presented to our inspection at 
this house we found some magnificent specimens 
of repousse^ and were informed how this style of 
chasing came into use. In this process the whole 
of the design is struck up from the back, and it 
probably arose from the fact that in hammered 
work executed in copper, brass, silver, gold, or 
other metal, the treatment is necessarily varied 
according to the more or less tenacity or ductility 
of the metal. Thus gold may be worked to ex- 
treme thinness, but it wants the stiffness of iron 
and requires support, while in the latter metal we 
find no such difficulty, for it may be hammered on 
the back, front, or side, twisted in all directions, 
and reduced to comparative thinness and still be 
self-supporting and enduring. 

Turning from the fine pieces of this work, we 
saw placed before a fire of what seemed to be 
glowing coals, but which were in fact heaped up 



so superior in beauty, richness, and finish to most 
of the things which "came over in the May- 
flower!" That Noah's ark of a Mayflower, 
which, if really filled with the "bits" of furniture 
and bric-a-brac which have been claimed for it, 
would have had "Governors' Chairs" by sevens 
and seventy times seven and tables by pairs 
twenty times repeated, until its capacity must 
have equaled the original boat, which took in all 
the beasts, insects, birds and " creeping, things " in 
those numbers, of the whole earth. 

And to the connoisseur or student of metal 
work in the ripe perfection to which it has been 
brought in this country, the contemplation of the 
various kinds and qualities, designs, and originali- 
ties of these superior artificers will prove an 
admirable opportunity to gather added information 
or to secure some prize, as with never-failing 
courtesy, the word of greeting to observer or 
stranger or friend at this house is always "Wel- 
come." 




8ALAMANDEB FIRE BACK. 

bits of colored glass filling the grate with splendid 
color, reflected in the jeweled fire screen, the 
design of which we have given. 

Made of the finest polished brass in the most 
elaborate and intricate pattern, it was studded 
with cut jewel glass of many harmonious shades, 
together with real Brazilian pebbles of delicate 
colors and great brilliancy, the circle in the center 
being formed of white glass set in lead framing 
gilded, the blossom being beautifully filled in with 
colored glasses of appropriate hues. 

Set before the gleaming glass coals, which 
shone through this gorgeous screen in a hundred 
changeful hues, nothing could be imagined more 
effective to light one corner or side of a room, 
done in a deep warm shade of brown, crimson, or 
maroon, or to supply a glow of color to an apart- 
ment finished in snowy white and gilt, although 
the effect of the former would be somewhat more 
artistic to our thinking. 

The small stand also was placed near the 
screen and held the attention for the severe beauty 
of its design, also in polished brass, and the 
superb square of alabaster which formed the top, 
a piece of stone was of such fine quality that one 
could almost wish it cut in ^ jewel for personal 
adornment. 

We noticed too, a new mirror, supported . by a 
small upright at the back, placed on a larger 
table of rare wood carving, which was framed in 
enameled brass set with tiny turquoise and rubies 
in a sort of lace pattern, into whicji Queen Venus 
need not have disdained to look and contemplate 
her charms. 

But to enumerate the beauties of this apart- 
ment would be to make a catalogue of quite 
indescribable articles from tongs, dogs, shovels, 
pots, screens or grates of fireplaces to the imported 
or antique clock on its shelf, under-glaze tiles 
in plaques, squares or framed pictures, mosaics 
that rival those of Rome, and paintings from the 
wonderful tile works of Prance, so finely executed 
on the most difficult of surfaces, that the realization 
of the success gives but a faint idea of the genius 
of him who could produce it. 

To those who have "a craze" for the antique, 
or "a rage" for "genuine old wares" it might be 
a beneficent lesson to examine this modern work, 



WANTED, A WALHALLA. 



By W. L. D. O'Grady. 



yJ^HANKS to the munificence of Mr. Vander- 
v-J bilt, whose acts belie what he, like the 
good man David, said in his haste, and who has 
shown himself to be public spirited, even though 
he did make the famous remark about the public, 
the trophies assigned by magnates of the earth to 
General Grant, by monarchs with crowns and the 
uncrowned monarchs with votes, as a representa- 
tive American, are to find a fit destination as the 
property of the country whose great citizen men 
thought fit to honor. 

The question at once suggests itself, where 
shall these trophies be placed ? 

No doubt, Washington, as the Legislative 
metropolis, will be entrusted with the custody of 
these precious mementoes, and it is a painful fact 
that there is not in Washington, or, for that 
matter, anywhere else on the Continent from the 
North Pole to Cape Horn, an edifice fit for the 
purpose of receiving such relics. 

To have them labeled and stowed away 
higgledy-piggledy in some museum is no fit treat- 
ment for them. It is a source of shame that 
George Washington's old coat and breeches are in- 
significantly displayed in the Patent Office among 
the records no doubt of many glorious triumphs 
of intellect and mechanical skill, but also dividing 
attention with the crack-brained inventions of the 
multitudinous army of ingenious cranks that we 
have, like the poor, always with us. 

Our stock of relics of great men, especially 
military men, while probably extensive enough for 
a country not much over a century old and which 
has won more victories in peace than in war, is 
scattered, and while moderate in bulk, would, if 
collected together, probably fill more space than 
could be spared in the Capitol, which is really the 
only building approximately fit to enfold them. 
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worthy mementoes from all the States, a Museum 
of Glory, pure and simple, an edifice of majestic 
and severe simplicity adorned with noble historical 
paintings which our artists would be inspired by 
their subjects and their opportunity to depict, and 
where such medals, swords, shields, addresses, etc., 
as those presented to General Grant would be 
becomingly displayed for the admiration and 
patriotic enlightenment of our children's children 
for generation after generation. 

What has become of the old battle flags which 
waved in the wars with England, Mexico, and the 
succcessful settlement of "the late unpleasant- 
ness ?" They should be gathered from their ob- 
scurity and massed where their very sight would 
arouse the emotions of patriotism. Every tattered 
fold is a poem, unmatched by the periods of any 
bard who ever sang. Alas! They are "mute, in- 
glorious Miltons" now ! 

In cellars and private houses, country seats and 
amid petty surroundings generally, the majority 
of these flags, which were upheld at the cost of 
the life blood of thousands on thousands of our 
best and bravest, are to be found. 

For instance, several of the flags of the Irish 
Brigade are in the cellar of a tailor, successor to 
another tailor who shed money like water to sus- 
tain his countrymen who shed their blood for the 
union ; but the present tailor is a Pharaoh who 
knew not Joseph, and wants the old flags out of 
the way. He wants their room for his dry goods. 
Others are with the families of officers, most of 
whom are dead. 

If they go to Albany their fate will be no 
better. They will go into a .cellar, and moreover, 
as some of them were presented by private citizens 
and not issued as ordnance stores by the States, it 
is felt that the Albany Capitol is not the place for 
them. It has been suggested that the Central 
Park Museum might find' room for them. 

But should such things be sent begging for a 
resting place ? As with those, it is with most of 
the flags of the New York organizations, and 
probably with those of most of the other States. 

Let us rescue these banners and build our own 
Hotel des Invalides and garrison it with a Guard 
of Honor, a corps d 1 elite chosen from veterans of 
the Grand Army of the Republic ! 



In fact, there cannot be'' space there, as there 
seems to be now too little room for the Congres- 
sional Library. 

We need a National Walhalla with a Court of 
Honor to decide what should be preserved and 
exhibited in it, and open to the reception of such 



The grounds about one's house are generally 
the better for having a smack of nature in them. 
The parks at Versailles and Hampton Court show 
how beautiful artifice can be, yet who would wish 
to be surrounded by a Watteau landscape all the 
time ? The effect would be cloying. One or two 
big, rough, natural trees, an elm that swings its 
green plumes in the summer wind or a dark pine 
that stands for shade and a note of positive color 
in the picture, are worth more to keep by you 
than an acre of cedars trimmed into forms of urns 
and cubes and cylinders. Trimmed vegetation 
should be confined to borders, arbors, and plots of 
flowers, and when trimmed at all should be kept 
neatly clipped and free of dead leaves and twigs. 
The Belgians are clever tree culturists and have 
the knack of training a tree in almost any form 
they like. A street in Brussels is bordered by 
growing trees that are trained on trellises of wire, 
forming a thin, continuous wall of foliage. Yet it 
is a relief to the eye to turn from this restrained 
vegetation to thV voluminous leafage of trees in 
the adjacent park. Where grounds are of some 
extent and not too artificial in arrangement, rustic 
gateways make appropriate entrances. They are 
picturesque, they conform to their surroundings, 
they show the way into the grounds, and when a 
bit of roof is erected over them it not only pro- 
tects the gate from the weather but gives presage 
of the hospitality to be extended under the roof 
of the house beyond it. 



